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Notes of the Month 


Polio and Politics in the United States 

On 12 April, dramatically timed for the tenth anniversary of the 
death of America’s most famous sufferer from poliomyelitis, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, came the announcement that a 
satisfactory’ method of immunization against the disease had been 
developed. The scientists who had assessed the results of the 1954 
trials of Dr Salk’s vaccine qualified their long and careful state- 
ment with warnings that the inoculations would not give a com- 
plete guarantee against contracting the disease and that much still 
remained to be learned about the vaccine. 

But these cautions were drowned by the microphones and tele- 
vision cameras which carried the great news to the United States, a 
country where infantile paralysis is a regular summer scourge, and 
by the accompanying announcement that sufficient vaccine would 
be available at once for children in the most vulnerable age group, 
six to nine, and probably for all young people before the end of the 
year. here were also to be token deliveries to other countries 
within a short time. All of this was thanks to the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, a privately-run charitable organization, 
which had stage-managed the whole affair and had placed firm 
orders for g million doses of the vaccine. This enabled six drug 
manufacturers to put it into commercial production before the 
final report on its safety and efficacy had been issued. 

But within two weeks inoculated children were contracting 
polio in its most dangerous form. ‘The proportion affected was 
very small, but nevertheless supplies of the most suspect vaccine, 
produced by one firm, the Cutter Laboratories, were withdrawn. 
Later, after a series of contradictory and unsettling statements by 
the Government, all supplies were held up for further study by 
scientists. By the middle of June they had finally reported to the 
Public Health Service and the vaccine was once more becoming 
available, but more slowly than had originally been expected, since 
it was now being more strictly tested. ‘The delays mean that there 
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will not be enough for the full programme of immunization to be 
carried out during the present polio season. In any case, many of 
the parents who welcomed the original announcement with so 
much relief are no longer willing, after all the doubts and con- 
fusion, to have their children inoculated. 

There are still many questions to be settled about the vaccine, 
particularly concerning the timing of inoculations, but the main 
question was resolved by the report to the Public Health Service. 
There is no official suggestion that the vaccine itself is not a valu- 
able safeguard against polio. Mass production was at the root of 
the trouble. Dr Salk’s process was not as sure as he had supposed; 
live viruses occasionally survived in the manufactured vaccine and 
were not detected by the sample tests which were all that the 
Government required. Now it has set up a new Division of Bio- 
logics Standards, to supervise the manufacture of the polio 
vaccine more closely and to see that similar muddles do not arise 
when other new vaccines appear. Probably the most important 
aspect of Dr Salk’s discovery is the real hope it offers that vaccines 
against hitherto uncontrollable diseases—the common cold, for 
example—may be developed by the same methods. 

The responsibility for the over-optimism and the excessive 
speed, which took the inoculations from a laboratory trial to a 
nation-wide programme at one bound, rests with the National 
Foundation. If it had been clearly explained that this year’s 
inoculations were still experimental, although on a very large scale, 
then the public would not have been so disillusioned by the inevit- 
able handful of failures. But the Foundation can be forgiven, to 
some extent, since if it had not in the past used all the resources of 
publicity it would never have raised the huge funds which have 
now enabled it to finance the Salk vaccine. For this and other 
reasons there are many people who believe that the basic fault lies 
in the Federal Government’s policy of leaving the nation’s health 
almost entirely in the charge of state and local government 
agencies and of private individuals and concerns, whether charit- 
able or commercial. It is pointed out, perhaps not entirely fairly, 
that in Canada, where the Salk vaccine has been manufactured and 
distributed under strict Government control, there have been no 
cases of polio developing from it. 

The Government’s creation of a new agency to deal with the 
problem is a confession that it has failed in its admitted responsi- 
bility for ensuring the safety of all drugs put on the market. But 
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this does not excuse it for its lack of guidance to frustrated parents 
and school authorities. Moreover the doubts about the vaccine 
itself have obscured the main arguments over its distribution, 
which are now likely to arise again. In particular, until supplies are 
plentiful, there is a danger of a black market, once confidence in 
the vaccine is restored, with injections being given to those who 
can pay the most rather than to the children most likely to con- 
tract polio. Under pressure the President has agreed to ask Con- 
gress for funds to ensure free immunization for all children who 
cannot pay; the National Foundation’s inoculations are free. 

But beyond that the Administration is refusing to do more, 
unless it is forced by Congress, than advise—admittedly very 
strongly—on how scarce supplies should be divided; the rest is 
left to manufacturers and state authorities. It may be that lack 
of administrative machinery and legal sanctions made it difficult 
for the Administration to do otherwise, but there can be no doubt 
that it was taken by surprise and that it handled the confusion 
ineptly and unimaginatively. ‘The Republicans have lost a golden 
opportunity of winning the enthusiastic gratitude of American 
parents who were clamouring for help, and the Democrats are 
making political capital out of this failure. 


The International Bank’s Loan for Southern Italy 


SOUTHERN Italy, the peninsula’s ‘poor relation’, has received 
more attention in post-war years than at any time since Italy’s 
unification. A fresh reminder of its needs and its significance in 
the country’s economy has come recently with the announcement 
on 1 June 1955 of a $70 million loan from the International Bank 
to the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno, the agency responsible for the 
Italian Government’s twelve-year development plan for Southern 
Italy. ‘The Cassa has already received two loans (of $10 million 
each) from the Bank to help with its plans in the early stages. But 
the $70 million credit is the biggest development loan the Bank 
has ever made in Europe, and its granting may be taken as an 
expression of confidence in what Italy has so far achieved in the 
South and in her ability to carry on this work effectively. It would 
appear to indicate that the passing fears concerning Italy’s internal 
stability, expressed in some quarters in the United States in view 
of the support accorded by the Left to the Republic’s new Presi- 
dent at his election last May, are not being taken too seriously. 

The timing of the loan’s announcement, made just five days 
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before the regional elections in Sicily, might conceivably have led 
it to appear as a tactical manoeuvre; but a loan of this magnitude 
from the Bank had in fact been under consideration ever since 
Signor Vanoni, the Italian Budget Minister, visited the United 
States last October. Moreover it seems likely that further loans 
on a similar scale will be forthcoming from the Bank during the 
next two years. The present sum is to be devoted to specific agri- 
cultural and industrial projects in Sicily and the Southern main- 
land, chosen by the Bank from among a number of suggestions 
put forward by the Cassa and selected because they seemed par- 
ticularly likely to increase the region’s productive capacity. ‘They 
include an extensive scheme for hydraulic works in the plain of 
Catania, eight hydro-electrical installations with a total capacity of 
220,000 kw., and seven new factories for cement, fertilizers, in- 
secticides, wood pulp etc.—all, be it noted, commodities related to 
local needs or production. 


‘The Southern development scheme has now been in existence 
for nearly five of the twelve years which its investment funds, 
totalling 1,280,000 million lire, are to cover. Planning had to start 
virtually from scratch, in a region of neglected soil, uncontrolled 
rivers, and bad communications. But by the autumn of 1954 


programmes had been worked out involving about two-thirds of 
the plan’s total investment, and a large number of projects were 
under way. These include land reclamation and improvement 
works, especially in the mountain areas; irrigation, aqueducts, and 
drainage; work on the mountain river basins; and improvements 
to roads, railways, and tourist facilities. An important feature is the 
anti-soil-erosion measures so essential in this region, and the 
extensive research which has been carried out on the water 
resources, both above and below ground level, will prove of 
immense value throughout the plan’s fulfilment. 

Hitherto the chief emphasis has been on the construction of 
essential public works and on agriculture, but planning 1s now be- 
ginning to be directed also towards the development of industry, 
at present conspicuously lacking in the South except for Naples 
and to a lesser extent Bari. The development of Southern industry 
falls within the framework of the ten-year economic plan put 
forward last January by the Budget Minister, Signor Vanoni, 
which aims at raising the country’s whole economic level, reducing 
the unbalance between North and South which has been a drag 
on Italy’s economy ever since the unification, and providing jobs 
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for the unemployed (still reckoned at around 2 million) of whom a 
large proportion are Southerners. 

In the development of industry in the South private as well 
as public investment can play its part, and a beginning has already 
been made with the establishment there of branches of concerns 
(e.g. Fiat, Pirelli, Olivetti) already long-established in the North. 
The South, with its predominantly agricultural economy, is no- 
toriously short of capital, and investors both in the North of Italy 
and elsewhere are being urged to consider this new field now that 
the basic development being carried out there by the State is 
opening up fresh markets and possibilities for enterprise. 


Troubled Transition in Singapore 

IN recent weeks Singapore has been going through a period of 
severe strain. On 2 April 1955 elections were held for a new 
Legislative Assembly of thirty-two members. ‘I'wenty-five of 
these were elected, the remaining seven members consisting of 
three ex-officio members—the Chief Secretary, the Financial 
Secretary, and the Attorney-General—and four non-official 
members nominated by the Governor. For the first time power was 
to pass into the hands of popularly elected representatives, though 
the Governor retained considerable reserve powers. 

‘The changeover from a colonial form of government to an 
elected government is in any circumstances one which requires 
considerable adjustment. In this case the result of the elections, in 
consequence of a split of the right-wing vote, was to produce as 
the largest party in the Assembly the Labour Front, a left-wing 
party which, though not extreme, promised considerable changes 
in its election manifesto, including the creation of a Welfare State, 
immediate self-government and unity with the Federation of 
Malaya, and the repeal of the Emergency Regulations. ‘The 
Labour Front secured ten of the 25 elected seats, the Progressive 
Party 4 seats, the Alliance of the United Malays National Organi- 
zation, the Malayan Chinese Association, and the Singapore 
Malays Union 3, the People’s Action Party 3, the Democratic 
Party 2, and Independents 3. Of these parties the Progressive 
Party is a moderate non-communal right-wing party, the Demo- 
cratic Party represents the Chinese Chamber of Commerce, and 
the People’s Action Party represents the extreme left-wing, while 
the Alliance is a projection of the similar alliance which has 
dominated the elections in the Federation of Malaya. 
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Following the election Mr David Marshall, the leader of the 
Labour Front, formed a Government consisting of six members 
of the Labour Front and one member of the Alliance, together 
with the three ex-officio members. The new Government, how- 
ever, was, perhaps deliberately, given no breathing space to settle 
into office and to work out its programme in peace—its election 
had been wholly unexpected, not least by its own members. It was 
at once faced with a series of strikes and demonstrations apparently 
promoted by the Malayan Communist Party. It will be remem- 
bered that before the Communist Party went into open armed 
revolt in 1948 it had attempted to reduce the economy of Malaya 
to chaos by gaining control of the trade unions in Singapore and 
using them to paralyse the port. It was only when this policy 
failed, owing to firm action by the Government and the lack of 
popular support, that the Communists resorted to terrorism. 

It now seems that the Communists, while they have not yet 
achieved the grip on the trade unions in Singapore that they had 
in 1947, have managed to develop another source of strength 
amongst the school children and students of the Chinese middle 
schools. ‘These schools are private institutions run by Chinese 
Management Committees and provide education which is Chinese 
in content and sympathy. They have recently been demanding 
the same official support as is received by other schools, including 
the Government-owned schools, but without being willing to per- 
mit any element of Government control, and they are one of the 
centres of a trend in Singapore which can only be regarded as 
destructive of any prospect of a united Malayan nation. Their 
curricula are almost entirely concerned with Chinese culture and 
Chinese studies, and they encourage the children educated in 
them to think of themselves as Chinese rather than Malayans. 

Discipline in the Chinese schools in Singapore has been bad for 
some time. It now appears that Communist sympathizers amongst 
the students have gained complete control of at least some of these 
schools and have intimidated teachers and Management Com- 
mittees into inactivity and most of the students into public, if not 
real, support. The lengths to which this intimidation has gone 


can be gauged from the fact that a schoolboy who had publicly 


expressed himself against submission to Communist exploitation 
was assassinated last April. Already in May 1954 there had been 
violent student demonstrations against registration for National 
Service and student political activity has increased during 1955. 
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These politically-minded students have been used to support 
and encourage industrial unrest. On 12 May 1955 they managed 
to inflate a union dispute with one of the bus companies into a riot 
in the course of which there were numerous casualties including 
some dead; their aim seems to have been to provoke the police 
into action sufficiently violent to justify a general strike. Owing to 
the restraint of the police this attempt failed, but a further attempt 
to start a general strike was made on 13 June, this time ostensibly 
in support of a strike of clerks belonging to the Singapore Har- 
bour Board. 

Faced with these developments the new Government of 
Singapore has been compelled at once to choose between some of 
the details of its programme and its duties as a responsible Govern- 
ment. It has so far met this challenge with some determination. It 
failed to carry through its first attempt to purge some of the worst , 
of the Chinese middle schools but when faced with a general strike 
in June it acted vigorously and apparently with some success. 

Mr Marshall undoubtedly has a difficult time ahead of him 
since he has both to retain, and indeed create, popular support for 
his new moderate left-wing Government and at the same time to 
take actions which must be distasteful to himself and to many of 
his supporters. His difficulties are increased by the unwillingness 
of members of the Chinese community who dislike ‘Communist 
actions to support Government attempts to control them, and by 
the strong trend in the direction of Chinese nationalism—which 
results in part at least from admiration for the achievements of the 
Peking Government—amongst the Chinese community or at least 
that part of it which has not very long been settled in Singapore. 





The German Problem on the Eve of the 


Four-Power Talks 


‘THE past three months have seen a number of events, dramatic 
enough in themselves, which form a background to the four- 
Power talks ‘at the highest level’ to be held in July: in May the 
restoration of sovereignty to the Federal German Republic and her 
formal admission to N.A.'T.O.; the signature on 15 May by the 
four Powers of the State Treaty creating an independent and 
neutral Austria; the conclusion on the previous day of the Warsaw 
Treaty of friendship and collaboration between the U.S.S.R. and 
seven satellite States; the visit at the end of May of a U.S.S.R. 
delegation to Yugoslavia; and the Russian invitation to Dr 
Adenauer to visit the Soviet Union. The actual changes in the 
situation already brought about by these events, as well as the 
hopes of a ‘thaw’ in the cold war, arising from them, have been 
widely discussed everywhere, not least, of course, in Germany. 
The present article will be concerned primarily with German 
policy and with some cross currents of Anglo-German unofficial 
opinion. 

The restoration of German sovereignty coincided with the 


tenth anniversary of the end of the war; it was thus bound to be an 
occasion for stocktaking, both within the Federal Republic and by 
Western Germany’s new allies and former enemies. In the Federal 


Republic there was little rejoicing. ‘The Social Democrat Opposi- 
tion and the Free Democrats, members of the coalition Govern- 
ment, were categorical in their statements that there should be no 
celebration of sovereignty so long as the unity of Germany had not 
been achieved. “This development,’ wrote a United States com- 
mentator, ‘is only one sign that from now on the Western world is 
going to witness an increasing restiveness in Western Germany 
over the reunification issue’. 

The Federal Chancellor, Dr Adenauer, who, of all men, had 
most reason if not for rejoicing at least for thanksgiving, gave ex- 
pression to the mood of the majority of West Germans in a 
broadcast to the Eastern Zone on 5 May. “This day of restored 
sovereignty is a great day in German history. Ten years ago 
Germany broke apart and stopped being a self-governing State: it 
was our country’s darkest hour. I know only too well, and there 1s 

' New York Herald Tribune (European edition), 3 May 1955. 

230 
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never a moment in which I am not aware of it, that it is not the 
whole of Germany which has now become a free and sovereign 
State again. The Federal Government will, therefore, continue to 
strive for the freedom of all Germans. . . . In this our 50 million 
citizens of the Federal Republic, together with their Government, 
are thinking of the millions of their brothers and sisters who are 
separated from us and are forced to live without freedom and with- 
out justice. We call to them: “You belong with us and we belong 
with you. You can always depend on us because together with the 
free world we shall not rest until you are again in possession of 
human rights and are peacefully united with us in one State. 
Politically we have one goal: in a free and united world, a free and 
united Germany” ’! 

‘The coming into force of the Paris Agreements and the Federal 
Republic’s formal admission to membership of N.A.T.O. four 
days later gave Western Germany the right and obligation to re- 
arm, and a Bill permitting the raising of volunteer forces and 
defining the rights and duties of volunteer soldiers was im- 
mediately discussed by the Cabinet. But while the Chancellor 
may be able to get through Parliament before the beginning of 
the summer recess in mid-July the defence legislation which he 
considers a necessary preliminary to the successful East-West 
negotiations, the ‘increasing restiveness over the reunification 
issue’ has shown itself, even in some cases within the parties form- 
ing the Federal Government, in suggestions that rearmament 
should be postponed lest this steering towards implementation of 
the Western alliance should jeopardize the possibility of reaching 
agreement with the Russians. 

‘The existence of this point of view among responsible Germans, 
not themselves members of the Social Democrat Opposition, was 
made clear at the annual Conference of the Deutsch-Englische 
Gesellschaft at Kénigswinter in April when German and British 
politicians, publicists, and others met for a week-end to discuss 
common problems. British delegates found that the climate of 
opinion had completely changed since 1954; in that year there had 
perhaps been reason to doubt the genuineness of German interest 
in reunification, of willingness on the part of Germans themselves 
to pay the price for it. In 1955 it seemed, to some British partici- 
pants at least, that the Germans were only too willing to let their 


' The Bulletin (issued by the Press and Information Office of the German 
Federal Government), Vol. 3, No. 19, 12 May 1955. 
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new allies pay the price too. As some British commentators ex- 
pressed it, it appeared that ‘the worst kind of neutralism has taken 
root out here, and that political independents of many kinds agree 
with the policy of the S.P.D.’! and that ‘Germans at the meeting... 
were planning to leave the Western alliance before the ink on it is 
dry,’* in order to pursue what may be described as a German policy 


for Germany’s sake. 

‘The argument used by most of the German delegates, except of 
course by members of the Christian Democrat Party who were 
present, was that because the Federal Republic had become a 
member of W.E.U. no one could doubt her will to belong to the 
free world. ‘Therefore, and also because of developments in 
N.A.T.O.’s defence policy, the twelve German divisions to be 
raised under the treaties were no longer of decisive importance 
and the necessary defence legislation could safely be postponed. 

Some speakers appeared to believe that so long as the Federal 
Republic had not implemented the military clauses of the treaties 
she might, while remaining a member of W.E.U., be able to 
negotiate with the Russians over reunification on the basis of per- 
haps offering economic concessions in return for free elections. It 
emerged, at least in conversations outside the Conference sessions, 
that some German delegates felt that the Soviet broadcast of 
15 January 1955 offered a basis for the holding of free elections, 
because whatever decisions might be reached on the subject of 
electoral laws, the type of constituencies, and the right of the so- 
called democratic organizations of the East German Republic to 
put up candidates, there would in any case be an overwhelming 
majority for a united Germany, orientated towards the free world, 
and an all-German Parliament could safely ‘swallow’ a certain 
number of Communist Deputies. At previous K6nigswinter 
Conferences there had been strong support by British and German 
delegates alike for the creation of a European Defence Community. 
In 1955, after the bitter disappointment of German supporters of 
the European movement at the French failure to ratify the E.D.C. 
treaty, some German delegates appeared to be thinking in terms of 
the creation on the basis of W.E.U. of a European third force. ‘This 
seemed dangerous and unrealistic to the British, since it suggested 
that Western Eurape could have an effective independent existence 
without the military strength of N.A.T.O. in which the extra- 


! Manchester Guardian, 19 April 1955 


* The Economist, 26 April 1955, p. 296. 
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European might of the United States must play a preponderant 
part. 

‘The Germans present at the Conference may have been less 
shocked than the British, but they were startled at the unanimity 
with which the views they expressed were deplored and resented 
by nearly all British members of the Conference, and at the in- 
ability of most of them to believe that, ethical considerations apart, 
no other policy but implementation of the Paris treaties would be 
likely to lead to more rapid reunification in peace and freedom. 
One German commentator, in an article entitled ‘Difficult 
Friendship’, said that Germans discovered at the Conference that 
Britain, which they had thought of as a blessed isle of noncon- 
formity, possessed only one single clear opinion on Western 
Germany in Western defence, and expected the greatest patience 
from Germany on reunification. Another writer drew the con- 
clusion that obviously the Germans had not in the past made their 
will for German unity sufficiently clear, and he went on to point 
out that tension had been increased by the inability of the Germans 
‘to point to any possible solutions of the problem of peaceful 
reunification except such as involve a certain loosening of the 
military ties between the Federal Republic and the Western 
military system provided for by the Paris Agreements. ‘The differ- 
ences of opinion among Germans themselves on the possibilities 
and limitations of such a loosening as the price of a peaceful 
Soviet retreat behind the Oder soon showed themselves in this 
debate too, in positions ranging from a German freedom from 
alliances to a differentiation of the European security system.’? 

Dr ‘Thomas Dehler, leader of the Free Democrat Party (but 
not a member of the Government), writing in the party’s press 
service® on the recent ‘confusion’ which had resulted from the 
Anglo-German discussions at Kénigswinter, pointed out that the 
text of the Paris Agreements lays down that German reunification 
is the common aim of all the partners: ‘What we want is not more 
and not less than German reunification on the basis of the ‘T'rea- 
ties.’ 

In the next number of the press service* the Deputy-Chairman 
of the Parliamentary F.D.P., and its military defence expert, wrote 
that the Germans would have to work out solutions which were 


1 Stiddeutsche Zeitung, 19 April 1955. 

* Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 27 April 1955, citing the Tag (Berlin), of 
24 April 

* F_D.P. Press Service, © May 1955. § thid., 13 May 1955. 
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acceptable to all the occupation Powers. ‘But we cannot abandon 
our links with the West and give up the basic human rights of 
freedom that make life worth living. Unless we want to be de- 
graded to the level of a Moscow satellite we are never going to cut 
through this political artery.’ He went on to argue that the assump- 
tion was justified that the Soviets would refuse to withdraw from 
their Zone unless they no longer had reason to fear that the terri- 
tory might be incorporated into the military potential of N.A.T.O., 
while on the other hand the U.S. must be assured that a reunified 
Germany would not be drawn into the Soviet orbit. ‘Only moder- 
ate solutions which lie between these extremes bear chances of 
success. .. . If the Red Army remains at our eastern doorstep, on 
the Oder line, the Americans must at least be given the oppor- 
tunity to keep their outpost at our western doorstep on the west 
bank of the Rhine. Without American help we can neither defend 
Western Europe nor a unified Germany against Soviet dynamism. 
The United States have accepted the responsibility for maintaining 
freedom in Europe and we cannot and shall not release the United 
States from this responsibility. . . .’ 

There is a certain irony in this clear enunciation of a German 
right to demand of the Americans that they remain in Europe. The 
root cause of British exasperation and dismay at K6nigswinter 
was the apparent willingness of Germans present (including 
members of the Free Democrat Party), in their desire to achieve 
reunification in the shortest possible time, to contemplate a situa- 
tion in which the Americans might have to remove their troops 
from Europe and rely on ‘peripheral’ defence. Indeed, if the sign- 
ing of the Austrian State Treaty gave a new point of departure to 
discussions in the German press on the possibility of German 
neutralism, there were also suggestions that to keep the Americans 
in Europe was in some way primarily a need of British policy,’ 
and that German reunification was being made to depend on the 
strategic needs of the Allied General Staff to retain two hundred 
miles of West German territory between the Elbe and the Rhine, 
and on their inability, at the present time at least, to create space for 
U.S. troops and support lines elsewhere in Western Europe.’ 

But if the Kénigswinter Conference, and the statements made 
on that occasion by German political leaders other than members 


of the Cabinet and the C.D.U. and by some pressmen, could be 
interpreted as signs of ‘impatience’, ‘instability’, or ‘political 


! Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 23 May 1955 * thid., 24 May 1955. 
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immaturity’ in the Federal Republic, elections in the Lander of 
Lower Saxony in April and in the Rhineland Palatinate in May 
showed no decrease in support for the Chancellor’s policy. In the 
former Land, although the S.P.D. received the largest number of 
votes cast and remained the strongest single party, the C.D.U. 
also increased its votes. In the Rhineland Palatinate the C.D.U. 
gained nine seats, obtaining an absolute majority (51 out of 100 
seats). In Lower Saxony the Free Democrats, members of the 
Federal Coalition Government, lost six seats in comparison with 
the previous Land election in 1951, but there was certainly no 
sign in either election of a major swing away from the Chancellor’s 
policy. The elections, moreover, gave no support to the somewhat 
facile theory that German policy during the past few years is 
solely the work of one strong man. 

On the other hand, difficulties encountered in the building of a 
provincial Government after the election in Lower Saxony re- 
flected the Chancellor’s preoccupation with the need to translate 
popular support for his policy into legislation for the implementa- 
tion of the defence obligations undertaken by the Federal Republic. 
Under the Constitution some of this legislation requires a two- 
thirds majority in the Bundesrat. For this majority the Chancellor 
had to secure the votes of the Land Government in Lower Saxony. 
The Government had, at all costs, to be a coalition formed by the 
parties represented in the Federal Government (C.D.U., F.D.P., 
B.H.E., and D.P.) and not, as in the previous Government, be- 
tween the strongest single party, the S.D.P., and one of the smaller 
parties (the B.H.E.). 

The details of the hard bargaining which went to the formation 
of the Government are not relevant here. ‘The required coalition 
was formed, and the Chancellor’s majority in the Bundesrat con- 
firmed. But in the process the office of Minister of Education 
went to a certain Herr Schliiter, once founder member of an ex- 
treme right-wing party (the Deutsche Rechtspartei), who had 
joined the Free Democrats in 1951. Herr Schliter is a publisher 
who has been responsible for the appearance of a number of Nazi 
and anti-allied books and pamphlets. His appointment was resisted 
in Géttingen, the city he represented and the scene of his activities, 
and the Rector and Senate of the University of Géttingen and 
other leading educationalists resigned their honorary offices in 
protest, and 5,000 students went on strike for one day. On g June 
Herr Schliiter himself resigned his office. If there has been a 
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tendency in the German and the British press to pay too much 
attention to the Schliiter case, it is at least a welcome sign that 
academic circles in the Federal Republic are prepared to make a 
public stand when they believe that democratic principles are at 
stake and the cause of education endangered, whereas their pre- 
decessors as a body kept silent under the Nazi regime. 

Hard on the heels of full Federal German sovereignty and ad- 
mission to N.A.'T.O. came news of the projected four-Power talks 
and of the signature of the State Treaty creating a neutral Austria. 
The Treaty was, of course, variously interpreted in Germany: by 
the Government as the justification of the West’s policy of strength: 
by the Opposition as proof of the wisdom of its demand for no 
rearmament and freedom from alliances. Both the Chancellor and 
Herr von Brentano (created Foreign Minister on 6 June) warned 
Germans not to expect too much from the four-Power talks, Herr 
von Brentano in particular warning them not to assume that in the 
forthcoming conversations Germany would be the centre of dis- 
cussion. Reunification was the all-important question for Ger- 
mans, but for the allies there were other questions of as great 
importance, such as, for example, international disarmament and 
atomic problems.! The German Government, he said, was 
utterly opposed to neutralization which would increase inter- 
national tension to an unimaginable extent, nor would it ever 
recognize the Oder-Neisse frontier as permanent.’ 

Herr von Brentano seemed here to be forewarning Germans 
against possib!e Russian offers, but quickly following the Austrian 
settlement came the announcement of the proposed Soviet visit to 
Yugoslavia, timed for 26 May. Then, on 18 May, came President 
Eisenhower’s press conference in Washington in which he men- 
tioned that the idea seemed to be developing of a series of neu- 
tralized States from north to south through Europe. Austrian 
neutralization, the President said, did not mean a disarmed 
Austria: not a military blank: that kind of neutrality was far re- 
moved from a military vacuum.* 

There is no doubt that the President’s statement raised new 
hopes in Germany. ‘America Considers a Neutral Middle Europe’ 
was the headline of one article,* which welcomed the fact that the 

‘For Dr Adenauer’s speech in the Bundestag on this subject see below, 
. : Nowe Zitrcher Zeitung, 22 May 1955. 


* New York Times, 19 May 1955 (transcript). 
* Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 20 May 1955. 
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White House appeared to be less sceptical than the State Depart- 
ment as to the possibility that the Red Army might now withdraw 
to Russia, and that Washington might find itself forced to examine 
the consequences of a Soviet willingness to give up the German 
Democratic Republic and even the satellite States. Such hopes in 
some quarters were fears in others. Dr Adenauer recalled for con- 
sultation his Ambassadors in Washington, Paris, and London. 
The leader of the Opposition, Herr Ollenhauer, rejected the idea of 
neutralization. He declared that an Austrian solution was not for 
Germany and that a neutral belt with a united neutralized Germany 
within it did not make sense so long as Europe was divided into 
two military blocs.' But in commenting on the problem of Ger- 
man reunification he also insisted that a united Germany be per- 
mitted ‘freedom from alliances’. He argued that a clear danger still 
existed that the great Powers could achieve co-existence without 
German reunification.* ‘The uncertainty as to the United States’ 
intentions thus brought, for the first time, a measure of agreement 
between Government and Opposition in the Federal Republic.® 
But it caused sufficient consternation in Europe, and in Germany 
in particular, to be followed a few days later by a categorical state- 
ment from Mr Dulles that the U.S. did not accept neutrality for 
Germany. 

The Federal Chancellor’s instructions to his recalled Ambas- 
sadors, and his speech in the foreign policy debate in the Bundes- 
tag on 27 May, seemed to show the extent to which he had been 
alarmed by the possibility that the Federal Republic might once 
again find herself a Verhandlungsobjekt (the object of negotiation). 
According to the German press, the Ambassadors took back to 
their posts instructions as to what were the Chancellor’s wishes at 
a moment when diplomatic preparations «r the four-Power 
meeting in July were beginning in the Western capitals. These 
were: no reunification on the basis of neutrality ; recognition of the 
fact that a European security system without the participation of 
the United States would not be worthy of the name; and com- 
plete freedom of action in the creation of a German Government 
provided such action did not rest upon partial neutralization (the 
so-called ‘third solution’).‘ 

The debate in the Bundestag had been preceded by discussion 
in the Federal Cabinet of the first draft Defence Law, defining the 

1 Stiddeutsche Zeitung, 19 May 1955. ® Vorwdrts, 16 May 1955. 

* Stiddeutsche Zeitung, 23 May 1955. * Tagesspiegel, 27 May 1955. 
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rights and duties of volunteer soldiers and by-passing all pre- 
viously discussed draft conscription legislation. A Social Demo- 
crat motion to postpone all measures for German rearmament till 
after the four-Power talks had taken place was defeated by 244 
votes to 145. The Chancellor’s speech! underlined the fact that 
agreement had already been reached between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Governments of the Western Powers on a number of 
fundamental issues. ‘They were agreed that ‘the reunification of 
Germany constitutes one of the decisive steps towards the pacifica- 
tion and safeguarding of Europe and of the world. ‘The holding of 
free all-German elections continues to be the only path leading to 
German reunification. ‘There can be no negotiations on the con- 
tents of a peace treaty before a lawful all-German Government 
has been formed. A neutralization of Germany as the prerequisite 
of reunification is not acceptable. Germany can neither adopt 
voluntarily, or, to put it directly, more or less involuntarily, the 
status of neutrality—even if it be an armed neutrality, nor can she 
allow herself to be neutralized’. He referred to the rejection of the 
neutral belt idea not only by public opinion in the W.E.U. 
countries but also, he was happy to note, by all parliamentary 
groups in the Bundestag, including the Social Democrats. He said 
that the basic task of the four-Power Conference should be to 
bring about controlled disarmament and called upon the United 
States to take the initiative there: ‘. . . the question of Germany’s 
reunification is one of the most important issues, if not the most 
important issue, for the peace of the world.’ ‘This issue should, 
in the Chancellor’s view, be the main incentive of the N.A.T.O. 
Powers in their decision to deal vigorously with the problem of 
controlled disarmament, in order to achieve a general relaxation 
of tension and thus bring about the reunification of Germany in 
peace and freedom. ‘I emphasize once more’, the Chancellor said, 
‘the basic task of the four-Power Conference is to bring about 
disarmament. It is only on the basis of limited and controlled 
armaments that a genuine security system can be established, 
which is our aim, too’. Within the Federal Republic, the Chan- 
cellor pointed out, there could be no question of giving in to 
the Opposition’s desire to delay rearmament; the twelve German 
divisions were not going to change the fate of the world, but they 
were a symbol of Western unity.” 

The leader of the Free Democrats, Dr Dehler, supported the 


1 The Bulletin, 2 June 1955. * The Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 22, 2 June 1955. 
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Chancellor in his insistence on carrying out willingly German 
obligations under the Paris Treaties. ‘The ‘Treaties were flexible 
enough to permit the Western Powers and the Federal Republic 
to reach an understanding with the East and then to enable an 
understanding of German reunification to be achieved. ‘They pro- 
vided sufficient elbow-room concerning the extent of armaments 
and stationing of troops. A formula might, in his view, conceivably 
be found which lay between the Molotov proposal for a security 
system and Chancellor Adenauer’s suggestion for ‘an East-West 
security system in compliance with European and German 
necessities.’' ‘This not very precise formulation seems to hint 
at support for the so-called third solution to which the Chancellor 
objects. It appears to imply that reunification can only be 
achieved by agreement between the two Power blocs on the inter- 
national military status of Germany, and that between the re- 
jected extremes of neutrality and the neutral belt there is room for 
negotiation of solutions acceptable to East and West. 

Only two weeks after the Bundestag voted against postpone- 
ment of rearmament, the Bundesrat refused to give official ap- 
proval to the Chancellor’s short three-paragraph Volunteers Bill, 
which it had been asked to consider in an unusually brief period of 
time in order to comply with his desire to get it passed into law by 
mid-July. One reason for the Bundesrat’s criticism concerned 
relations between the Federation and the Ldnder over which the 
Bundesrat keeps jealous watch. The financial estimates in con- 
nection with raising the new armed forces showed that it was in- 
tended that the Federal authorities should have considerable 
administrative power within the Lander, but in the Bundesrat and 
elsewhere there is also criticism of the Volunteers Bill because it is 
feared that it may imperil the necessary safeguards for the demo- 
cratic control of the future armed forces and of the conditions of 
military service. ‘The Government, on the other hand, regards the 
Bill as a temporary measure to enable cadres to be organized 
quickly which will have no effect on later legislation. During the 
past three or four years groups whose support of the Chancellor’s 
policy and desire to see the Federal Republic in partnership with 
the free world cannot be doubted have devoted much effort to the 
consideration of this important aspect of German democracy.* 


1 F_D.P. Press Service, 3 June 1955. * See above, p. 287. 
® See Der deutsche Soldat in der Armee von Morgen (Minchen, Isar Verlag, 
1954). 
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The Schliiter case and the Volunteers Bill have apparently 
raised misgivings among all parties and led to some outspoken 
press comment in newspapers which do not generally support the 
Opposition or flirt with neutralist ideas. One recent article’ sug- 
gested that the Western allies at the moment appeared to test the 
sincerity of the Federal Republic’s intentions solely by the im- 
mediate creation of the twelve divisions, and regarded any hesita- 
tions or tendencies to question the Chancellor’s policy as resulting 
from unworthy motives. The author implied that too high a price 
might be paid: Germans themselves must not disregard anything 
which appeared to endanger political democracy. While the 
Chancellor himself, after his visit to the U.S.A., now has before 
him the prospect of discussions in Moscow, and while defence 
preparations are taking place, not even an interim balance sheet 
can be drawn up. Of the defence preparations it may be hazarded 
that there are grave internal political drawbacks in the haste with 
which this is being done,? which even Dr Adenauer, with the 
prestige he has won as the successful architect of foreign policy, 
cannot safely disregard. It may be that in the future he will be 
compelled, in the interests alike of the Federal Republic and of the 
free world, to devote more of his time to internal policy. 


H. G. L. 


1 Stiddeutsche Zeitung, 4—5 June 1955. 
* Cf. The Times, 13 June 1955. 


Contemporary Trends in Uganda 


Since the deportation of the Kabaka in November 1953 there has 
been a revolution in political thought and action amongst the 
Africans in Uganda. Before then their aspirations were inchoate, 
and the expression of feelings sometimes took an extreme form, 
as witness the riots in 1945 and 1949. ‘The reaction of the Baganda 
in particular, but also of the other tribes, to the exile of the 
Kabaka has been restrained, dignified, but undoubtedly most ex- 
pressive and, indeed, effective. There has been a marked absence 
of violence, and in the face of passive protest the British Govern- 
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ment has had to revise its earlier statement that there would be no 
possibility of the Kabaka’s return. 

‘The work of the mission under Sir Keith Hancock has probably 
done more than anything else to bridge the chasm of suspicion 
and mistrust which separated the official and Baganda points of 
view. The constructive recommendations of the Namirembe 
Conference which sat for three months of intensive work under the 
chairmanship of Sir Keith in the second half of 1954 paved the 
way for real agreement between the Lukiko and the Governor. 

At the time of writing it is not clear whether the Lukiko delega- 
tion now in London to see the Colonial Secretary in order to ask 
for the immediate return of Mutesa will achieve its goal, but it has 
undoubtedly made a good impression on Parliamentary and other 
opinion. There is now little doubt that Mutesa II will return to 
Mengo as Kabaka, although it is not yet clear exactly what formula 
will be used to equate the almost unanimous Baganda wish for his 
presence with the Protectorate Government’s anxiety to end this 
unhappy story on a hopeful and constructive note. It would, 
however, be rash to assume that the return of the Kabaka would 
lead to acquiescence by the Uganda Africans in any policies which 
the British Protectorate Government may choose to follow. 

Although many declarations have been made to assure the 
Africans of the progressive intentions of the administration there 
is in many quarters a fundamental uncertainty about their sin- 
cerity. It may be true that a great deal of this suspicion is emotional 
and prompted more by the yearnings of nationalism than by a 
realistic assessment of Government policy, but there may be some 
genuine causes for disquiet. The qualification introduced into the 
time-honoured description of Uganda as an African State has been 
noticed. Thinking Africans look askance at the Colonial Secretary’s 
statement! of 23 February 1954 that ‘the long-term aim of H.M. 
Government is to build the Protectorate into a self-governing 
state’ and that ‘when self-government is achieved the Government 
of the country will be mainly in the hands of Africans’. He also 
referred to the need to safeguard the rights of the minorities and 
added: ‘but this will not detract from the primarily African char- 
acter of the country’. 

The inclusion of the qualifying word ‘primarily’ frightens many 
African leaders. They remember that the phrase was first used in 


' White Paper on Buganda, November 1954, Cmd. 9320, Appendix B, para- 
graph 1 
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Kenya in 1923 when the Devonshire White Paper said: ‘Primarily 
Kenya is an African territory and H.M. Government think it 
necessary definitely to record their considered opinion that the 
interests of the African natives must be paramount and that if and 
when these interests and the interests of the immigrant races 
should conflict the former should prevail.’ They believe that the 
word ‘primarily’ could have many hidden meanings, and they 
remember cynically what has happened in Kenya since 1923. 
Another development which many Africans regard as ominous 
is the recent decision of the Government of Uganda to implement 
the Colonial Secretary’s policy of protecting minorities by the 
principle of communal representation, and they are most alarmed 
at the prospect of one European and one Asian Minister from the 
nominated unofficial benches. They do not object to civil servants 
as Ministers and freely admit that Africans could not fill all the 
posts, but they are firmly opposed to appointments on a racial 


basis. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

Africans in Uganda have never been particularly impressed 
by the Legislative Council, which they regarded until very 
recently as merely a machine for rubber-stamping the Governor’s 
decisions, but since more Africans have joined the Council 
those outside Buganda and Busoga by means of indirect elections 
there has been more interest in the powers that this body could 
exercise. ‘This has also led to a more general appreciation of the 
fact that the function of the Lukiko is relatively minor. Even the 
Baganda now see that the Lukiko can be nothing more than a pro- 
vincial council and they cannot expect it to legislate wider policy. 
Strangely enough, although the Kabaka’s deportation seemed 
mainly a Baganda affair, it has had the effect of bringing closer 
together all tribes in the Protectorate. The plight of the Baganda 
has been sympathetically understood by the other tribes, three of 
which, the Banyoro, Batoro, and Banyankole, have kings of their 
own and agreements with the Crown. ‘The Mukama of Toro pro- 
tested most strongly against Mutesa’s deportation and the other 
two kings supported this, although less vociferously. ‘The tribes 
were brought together in protest. Now they have a more fruitful 
association through the Legislative Council, and their co-operative 
spirit will stand them in good stead. 

One of the results of the Namirembe proposals, if adopted, will 
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be the ending of the long deadlock between the Lukiko and the 
Legislative Council. When the Legislative Council was enlarged 
at the beginning of 1954 Baganda representation was not filled, as 
had been intended, through elections from the Lukiko, and the 
Governor felt impelled to nominate the three former Baganda 
members. If the Lukiko now agrees to participate fully in the 
Legislative Council their elected representation will be increased 
to five, and then one can expect that the Lukiko itself will take 
greater interest in the Council deliberations, rather as if an English 
County Council had nominated Members of Parliament. ‘The 
changes in the Legislative Council have the effect of reducing the 
European and Asian members from seven to six each, and in- 
creasing the representation of African members from fourteen to 
eighteen. ‘The short-lived ‘cross-bench’ membership has been 
converted into a Government back-bench, ‘the members still 
being free, as at present, to speak and vote as they like on a motion 
of confidence’.! The result of these changes will be to clarify and 
increase the effectiveness of African participation, but there is 
considerable uneasiness at the continuance of communal represen- 
tation. 

In particular, the Uganda National Congress, formed in 1952 
to unify the tribes and press for self-government, has chosen to 
pinpoint this question in its criticism of the Government’s policy. 
‘The Congress is opposed to communal representation in prin- 
ciple and it suspects that this could be the thin end of the wedge 
for multi-racial government of the type now in the experimental 
stage in Kenya. ‘There is no place, they say, for this in an African 
country. ‘he minorities are well protected by the overriding 
powers of the Governor and the rule of law, and the non-African 
races could, if they took Uganda citizenship, be as free as any 
African to participate in the affairs of State. There is no racial 
discrimination, they claim, but only an anxiety to remove the 
principle of the appointment of representatives merely for the 
colour of their skin. ‘The aim of the Uganda National Congress is 
the direct election of the Unofficial Members of the Legislative 
Council by a universal adult franchise. They believe in the con- 
stituency method rather than the electoral college. It is interesting 
to consider that if constituencies were arranged in Uganda and 
Europeans and Asians had votes along with the Africans it is more 
than likely that a number of Indians and Europeans would be 


? thid., Appendix C, para. 28. 
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elected, as the towns of Kampala, Entebbe, Jinja, Mbale, and 
Soroti would have substantial numbers of non-African electors. 

The last two years have seen considerable increase in the sup- 
port given to the Uganda National Congress. Before the Kabaka’s 
exile it was generally thought that the Congress was unsympathetic 
to the Kabaka, although in fact the President, Mr I. K. Musazi, 
and Mutesa were on friendly terms, but certainly the mass of 
Baganda opinion was little interested in the Congress at that time. 
The bulk of its support came from outside Buganda, in particular 
from Lango in the Northern Province and ‘Toro in the Western 
Province. In the latter case support had been whipped up by 
widespread opposition to the establishment of the Queen Elizabeth 
National Park in the Toro district. In the last year more Baganda 
have joined the ranks of Congress, including a number of more 
influential members of the Lukiko who were formerly opposed to it. 
These include, significantly, two County Chiefs. 

The recent release of the Vice-President, Mr J. W. Kiwanuka, 
from a deportation order made against him last year during the 
Emergency has added to the active ranks of the Congress leaders. 
Mr Kiwanuka is an able journalist who edits an English language 
weekly, Uganda Express, and a tri-weekly Luganda paper, Uganda 
Post, with a large readership. He is another one of those who have 
changed allegiance in the last few years. At the time of the 1949 
riots he was generally considered to be on the Government side 
and was set upon by a gang of rioters and gravely injured. Such is 
the irony of events that he still has a personal message of greetings 
and thanks from the then Governor, Sir John Hall, hanging in his 
sitting room. 

The Congress recently sent a delegation to London which was, 
perhaps, the most representative unofficial delegation Whitehall 
has yet seen from Uganda. Besides three Baganda members there 
was one each from the Acholi and the Lango districts in the 
North, Bunyoro and Toro districts in the West, and Ankole in the 
South-West, thus demonstrating that Congress support is drawn 
from all parts of the Protectorate. 

The other parties in Uganda have not made so much headway. 
Mr E. M. K. Mulira, an erstwhile member of Congress who 
attended the Asian Socialist Conference in Calcutta as one of its 
delegates, but who later left to form his own party, has not a 
popular following, although his paper Uganda Empya is widely 
read. Mr S. Zake, a recently qualified barrister who returned in 
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1954 after many years in Europe, formed the All-Uganda Party 
and it is reported that he has since attempted to link this with the 
Congress. ‘The Bataka group, which is restricted to Buganda, is (or 
was) anti-European and is in favour of quaint policies which aim 
to bring an irresponsible return to tribalism. It does not now com- 
mand so much support as it did at the time of the 1945 and 1949 
riots, and less has been heard of Mr Semankula Mulumba, who 
does, however, still maintain a ‘Uganda Embassy’ in London on 
the money raised by his supporters. 


IMPORTANCE OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 

‘The reactions of opinion in Uganda to the recommendations of 
the East Africa Royal Commission are not yet fully expressed, but 
it is probably true that political controversy will overshadow the 
consideration of some of the more serious problems and far-sighted 
remedies suggested in the Report. The analyses and recom- 
mendations are no less important for Uganda than for Kenya or 
‘Tanganyika, but they would be stillborn if not allied to an under- 
standing of the political bases of progress. Political development 
must, as far as Uganda is concerned, go hand in hand with 
economic expansion, otherwise Africans will become increasingly 
suspicious that industrial and mining developments and even, per- 
haps, agricultural progress would be mainly controlled by alien 
interests. ‘The political forms of African participation in the 
economy are no less important than the measures taken to create 
an expansion of it. ‘The Report itself emphasizes the importance of 
organizing African participation. It says:'‘.. . in the passage from 
tribal forms of society to a wider modern economy, individuals 
may feel a sense of being lonely and lost unless an organized form 
of economy is there to help them. In this respect planned settle- 
ment schemes, and the work of such bodies as the ‘l'anganyika Agri- 
cultural Corporation and of co-operative societies, may fill a very 
general psychological need. Our meaning is not that Africans are 
hopeless and need control but that the road forward needs plan- 
ning. We judge it essential in this planning that the people them- 
selves should feel a sense of participating in its creation and 
administration. . .’ ‘The co-operative societies in Uganda are now 
in a position to play their most important role in the drama of the 
developing economy. Co-operative societies have grown from a 


' East Africa Royal Commission 1953-1955, Report, Cmd. 9475, Chapter 25, 
paragraph 14. 
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mere handful in 1947 to no less than 800. These are mainly 
primary marketing societies, but a number of very successful 
unions have been established from them. 


The compulsory acquisition of cotton ginneries from Indian 
owners has enabled the unions to enter the processing side of the 


cotton industry in which African peasant farmers have such a 
vital interest. They have also entered the coffee curing industry, 
though on a relatively smaller scale. The future development of 
unused land, of which there is a considerable amount, should give 
further opportunities for co-operative expansion. ‘The Report 
makes the interesting point! that in Lango, Acholi, Bunyoro, and 
even in a part of Buganda there still exist community customs of 
planting crops in one consolidated area and working them col- 
lectively. ‘These examples would seem to be a very suitable basis 
for experimentation in co-operative farming in the widest sense. 
‘The development of mechanized agriculture and the scientific 
use of fertilizers is needed if the agricultural revolution is to get 
under way. From all social and political points of view it is desir- 
able that co-operative methods be used in such development to 
ensure that the peasants feel they have some stake in these changes 
in their own country. ‘The Busoga farms project is considering 
introducing tenants into what has been a plantation type develop- 
ment, and it is also intended that tenants should be introduced on 
the land of the Bunyoro Agricultural Co. It is important that the 
idea of development through co-operative societies should be en- 
couraged at the outset and that they should be as much inspired 
by the peasants themselves as by coercion from above. 

The greatest weakness perhaps of the Uganda Co-operative 
movement is that it rests so heavily on the services of the Depart- 
ment of Co-operative Development, whose staff of over twenty 
Europeans and a hundred African assistants not only provides 
supervision of accounts but even takes part in the day-to-day 
managerial decisions. One senior co-operative officer spends a 
large part of his time in directing the operations of the cotton 
ginneries under the control of the Uganda Growers Co-operative 
Union, simply because there is no adequately trained staff directly 
employed by the Union. This seems to be an anomalous state of 
affairs. ‘The object of the civil servants in the Department of Co- 
operative Development was intended to be supervisory in the most 
general sense and they were not meant to involve themselves in the 


ihid., Chapter 22, paragraph 81 
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day-to-day problems of co-operative societies. The societies un- 
doubtedly need non-African staff, at least until African personnel 
have been trained, but it is not advisable for civil servants to be so 
employed because of the conflict of loyalties that is bound to 
result. 

The Royal Commission believes emphatically that protection 
and controls in the economy should go, since these have had the 
effect of bolstering up inefhicient forms of production. ‘The case of 
the cotton ginneries is singled out as the Protectorate Government 
has a cumbersome system of controls which restricts the number of 
ginneries, compensates those ordered to close down, and works on 
a system of quotas which restrict the freedom of the peasant pro- 
ducer to sell his crop in the best available market. ‘The co-operative 
unions would be delighted if this system were thrown overboard in 
favour of a freer economy in cotton since they are now strong 
enough to stand up against competition. ‘The present controls only 
have the effect of bolstering up the inefficient Indian ginnery owner 
and preventing the rationalization and improvement of the in- 
dustry. ‘The loyalty of the peasant co-operators to the unions has 
been remarkable and they could build on this support. 

One of the results of the governmental policy towards cotton 
ginning and the banning of new entrants into the industry has 
meant that the ginneries taken over by the co-operative unions had 
developed a monopoly value far above their economic or replace- 
ment value. ‘The compensation paid when they were acquired is an 
unfair burden on the unions and some method, it is felt, must be 
found for lightening this. 


LAND TENURE 

The Royal Commission recommends the breaking up of the 
tribal systems of land tenure in favour of individual land ownership. 
In Buganda this process has already developed to some extent 
through the ‘mailo land holdings’ although this distribution of 
land, stemming as it does from the grants of land made to chiefs as 
part of the 1900 Agreement, has been unfair to the majority of 
Baganda who were condemned to be tenants on what was pre- 
viously tribally owned land. ‘This injustice would be to some ex- 
tent diminished by the granting of individual rights in the present 
Crown lands in Buganda. ‘The co-operative societies could well be 
vested with some of the unused land where this is in close prox- 
imity to established co-operatives as this would both encourage 
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the development of a proven institution on which the African can 
rely in the breaking up of the tribal structure and provide a greater 
opportunity of mechanization. 

In the areas outside Buganda where the local peasants agree it 
may be the better solution for the land to be held co-operatively. 
As the Commission recommends,' ‘Co-operatives have the ad- 
vantage of being a movement from the peasants themselves rather 
than an organization imposed over them. In this sense they repre- 
sent a form of self-expression at a time when many Africans are 
looking for a greater share both in deciding their own future and of 
understanding the processing and marketing of their own pro- 
ducts. Under this stimulus they have made great headway in 
Uganda. It would be wise to give every encouragement to the 
co-operative movement which should be a dynamic ally in bringing 
about ordered economic change’. 

The industrialization of Uganda has made some startling pro- 
gress in the last few years. The {22 million Owen Falls hydro- 
electric scheme is beginning to provide some of the power needed; 
the Uganda Cement Industry has been very well established at 
‘Tororo, although the Sukulu Iron and Steel project has had to be 
shelved owing to failure to secure outside investment. ‘The 
Kilembe copper mine is the result of co-operation between 
Canadian Frobisher Limited, which is investing £4 million, and 


the Protectorate Government and its Uganda Development 
Corporation, whose investment is {£24 million. Much of the suc- 
cess of these developments is owed to the energetic chairmanship 
of the U.D.C. by Mr J. 'T. Simpson. He must feel satisfaction that 
the recent report showed a trading profit of £268,777 on all its 
operations. This is an increase over the previous year of some 


{£70,000 and is a credit in these days when public enterprise in 
colonial development is generally expected to show a loss. 

Mr Simpson has been hopeful that he could obtain more active 
participation in the U.D.C. from Africans and African organiza- 
tions. It is true that Mr Balamu Mukasa, formerly a lecturer at 
Makerere College and Prime Minister of Bunyoro, is a director of 
the U.D.C., but he is not influential among Africans and indeed 
has been described by Mr Paulo Kavuma (Katikkiro of Buganda) 
as a ‘Government stooge’. It may be possible for African local 
governments and co-operative societies to be more closely associ- 
ated with the U.D.C. to help to overcome the suspicions that 


' thid., Chapter 22, paragraph go. 
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Africans have about the tempo of industrial development. These 
fears have been expressed by Dr E. M. K. Muwazi who said 
recently: ‘We cannot avoid the fear that the increasing influx of 
foreign capital for the industrial development of Uganda’s natural 
resources, together with unrestricted European and Asian immi- 
gration, will encourage foreign political ambitions’. Dr Muwazi, 
who is the General Secretary of the Uganda National Congress, 
suggested that there should be a 51 per cent African interest in 
large-scale developments. 

One of the greatest needs in an under-developed area is to per- 
suade outside capital to come in without involving the loss of 
domestic control of the economy. Foreign capital therefore needs 
to be linked with domestic savings. In Uganda there is a possibility 
of savings being achieved, especially if the world prices of her 
principal export crops, cotton and coffee, remain high. ‘The export 
surplus in the nine months January/October 1954 was {16,727,000, 
which is an indication of the strength of the economy if favourable 
terms of trade continue. The coffee and cotton Price Support 
Funds which now stand at {£14 million and {15 million respec- 
tively cannot in fairness be used unless on schemes of direct bene- 
fit to the coffee and cotton farmers who provided the funds by 
compulsory saving. 

Uganda is at the turning point when new institutions and 
loyalties have to take the place of the old customs and habits that 
are dying out under the impact of industrial and agricultural 
revolutions. Undoubtedly the inspiration must come from the 
West. ‘The Africans themselves reject the idea of being absorbed 
by Indian culture; the Lukiko recently declared that it was ‘an 
entirely different civilization, which the population of Uganda 
has never chosen to follow’. During the formative decade which 
lies ahead it is important that European influence should be exer- 
cised in a vital and imaginative manner. 


j. Fr. & 





Towards a Soviet Bourgeoisie? 


Implications of 
‘The Thaw’ and ‘The Seasons’ 


MAYAKOVSKY wanted 
-.. pens listed with bayonets, 
The output of poems listed with iron and steel. 
Let there be items on the labour of poets 
In Stalin’s reports from the Politbureau. 


Unfortunately the Party took his words all too literally, and it 
is constantly surprised by the inconvenient fact that literature can- 
not be incorporated in a production plan. For if it has but the 
haziest idea of the processes of artistic creation, it has a healthy 
respect for the power of the finished product. Georgi Alexandrov, 
Soviet Minister of Culture, complained petulantly at the Soviet 
Writers’ Congress last December that ‘a politically bad book car- 
ries error into every corner of the country and into millions of 
minds and requires the labour of thousands of State officials to 
cure’. 

Professor Alexandrov should know what he was talking about. 
Three months after he had uttered those words he was dismissed 
on the same grounds of incompetence as his master, Malenkov. It 
is interesting that he had been dismissed from an earlier post, in 
propaganda, by Malenkov’s arch-rival Zhdanov. ‘The next few 
months will reveal the exact extent of the zhdanovshchina implicit 
in the second dismissal: Nikolai Mikhailov, who replaced him, is 
also reported to owe something to Malenkov, at least in his early 
career. In the meantime it must be said that, from the point of 
view of the regime, Alexandrov had certainly failed to manage the 
business of his Ministry to its satisfaction. 

During his regime heresies of all sorts sprang up and flourished 
like spring flowers after winter snows. Two novels in particular 
were full of unwelcome tendencies. ‘The first was Vera Panova’s 
Seasons of the Year. Pravda itself had to intervene! to secure 
‘principled discussion’ of this novel too rapturously received by 
less Party-minded critics. ‘The second, by Ehrenburg, pointedly 
christened The Thaw, was promptly refrozen by Simonov’s two 
long adverse reviews in Literaturnaya Gazeta.* Yet it is notable 


! In an article called ‘What Sort of Seasons are These?’ (Pravda, 27 May, 
1954). 
* Literaturnaya Gazeta, 17 and 20 July 1954 
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that Ehrenburg, at any rate, was able to fight back, and did so most 
vigorously in print and even at the Writers’ Congress which was 
called at the turn of the year to reaffirm the sanctity of the doctrine 
of Socialist Realism.! There is no sign that he is in any serious 
disfavour now. He was reported to be very cocky and blithe on the 
recent visit he was allowed to pay to Paris. Surprisingly, Vera 
Panova has been awarded a medal, the Red Banner of Labour, 
which was bestowed upon her in April. Both of them have been re- 
elected to the Board of the Writers’ Union. 

Here they have been luckier than the playwright Zorin, whose 
tactless satirical play The Guests went altogether too far in criti- 
cism of the bureaucracy. His turn may come—the names of half a 
dozen ‘rootless cosmopolitans’ have recently been restored to the 
contents list of current periodicals. Sholokhov too has been given 
a medal, despite his bitter outburst against mediocrity and against 
Stalin Prizes ‘whose First, Second, and ‘Third Grades make one 
think of grocery’. His fiftieth birthday was celebrated by the be- 
stowal of the Order of Lenin and an entire issue of Literaturnaya 
Gazeta devoted to his praise. 

On the one hand we have increased insistence on stern Socialist 
Realism, with the dismissal of the Minister who probably winked 
at offences against the doctrine; on the other, this surprising 
leniency towards the offenders themselves. Nevertheless, official 
policy is strict enough to prevent the reappearance of anything so 
frank as the works that appeared in the first months after Stalin’s 
death. Seasons of the Year and The Thaw are likely to remain 
unique for the insight they give into the internal problems of 
Soviet society. It is good that both these books are available in 
English.? As literature they may be unimportant, but as ‘docu- 
mentaries’ they are invaluable. 

Fundamentally, both books are studies of the malaise among the 
Russian intelligentsia. Panova’s book, probably written some time 
before publication, is the less topical of the two. Ehrenburg’s, 
clearly written with the Writers’ Congress in mind, is as insolently 
up-to-date as a polemical pamphlet, and as barbed. 

Panova’s story, set in ‘a typical Russian town which we shall 
call Ensk’, concerns two families, the Bortashevich and the Kup- 

‘ See “The Dilemma of Soviet Writers’, in The World Today, April 1955. 

®* The Thaw, by Ilya Ehrenburg. Translated by Manya Harari. The Harvill 
Press, 1955, 10s. 6d. 


Seasons of the Year, by Vera Panova. Soviet Literature, No. 5, 1954. Trans- 
lated by Eve Manning, under the title A Year's Span. 1s. 6d. 
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rianov. The head of the first family, and by far the most vivid 
character in the book, Stepan Bortashevich, has risen to a position 
of great responsibility and power as head of the trading organiza- 
tion of the town. Alas, led astray by ‘his evil-doer of a wife’, 
Nadezhda, he betrays his responsibilities, embezzles funds, diverts 
raw materials for his own profit, and ends up by blowing out his 
brains as the militia come to collect him. He has however two very 
worthy children. In this, as in everything else, he is very different 
from the other main character, Dorofeya Kuprianova, a Party 
member since the early years, a member of the ‘Town Executive, 
wife of an engine driver yet holding an important job in industry 
herself. Her student daughter is exemplary; her son, Gennadi, is 
the black sheep. He gets himself mixed up with a bunch of crimin- 
als who are involved in the rackets run by Stepan Bortashevich. 
And so the wheel comes full circle; methodically progressing from 
New Year’s Day, the pageant of the seasons is played out. 

Ehrenburg’s story is so episodic that the thread of his narrative 
is even more tenuous than Panova’s. His characters are all man- 
agers, professional people, or artists. lvan Juravliov, manager of a 
big industrial plant, is not a criminal like Bortashevich, rather 
indeed he shows trop de zéle, pressing output figures up without 
paying any attention to the welfare of his workers. He is unwilling 
to divert resources from the factory to build decent housing. One 
night there is a mighty storm. A workers’ hutment blows down, 
and with it Juravliov’s career. His wife Lena, a schoolmistress, has 
left him before this, disgusted by his insensitiveness and moral 
cowardice, and also attracted by Dmitry Koroteyev, a high- 
minded engineer whose qualities have won her love. Lena ad- 
mires an elderly retired schoolmaster called Pukhov, who has 
spent himself in the service of his pupils. This old idealist has two 
children, Sonya, a party-indoctrinated student, and an artist son, 
Volodya. ‘This boy is the key of the parallel, and perhaps more im- 
portant, plot which deals with the dilemma of the artist in Soviet 
society. A disappointed pot-boiler himself, he has a high respect 
for Saburov, a painter who lives in poverty but preserves his 
artistic integrity. 

Loosely woven into this crowded tapestry are Vera Sherer, a 


Jewish doctor who suffers the repercussions of the Doctors’ Plot 
of 1953, and Sokolovsky, an engineer who is penalized for having a 
daughter who lives abroad. These two are brought together by 
love, and so too are the schoolmistress and her engineer. Even the 
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dissatisfied hack painter, pessimistically resigned to his lot, comes 
to better terms with the dissatisfied actress who is his singularly 
unenthusiastic mistress. By the end, winter is over, the thaw 
begins, life starts afresh with new hope, or at least with reconcilia- 
tion to the inevitable. 

In their sidelines these stories contain fascinating admissions. 
For instance, Panova reveals some of the tidy little rackets that can 
be run with the aid of the State Loan. No interest is paid on these 
loans, but lotteries are held to determine the order in which 
certificates can be redeemed at par, and to decide which of them 
have won prizes. Hope springs eternal, and the lists of lottery 
prizewinners are studied in Russia as eagerly as the Classified 
Editions are scanned here. Bortashevich’s financial circumstances 
improve suddenly and rather noticeably as a result of his deals in 
scarce raw materials. “Io conceal the real source of the money 
Nadezhda (the wife) spread the story that her father had won a big 
sum on a State Loan certificate and of course it was the most 
natural thing in the world for the old man to give his only daughter 
a generous share.’ 

Elsewhere in the novel a ‘crisp clean blue prizewinning certi- 
ficate’ for 10,000 roubles is bought from a widow, by a shady 
character in a grey fur hat, for 15,000 roubles—it is evidently worth 
paying 50 per cent more than the winnings to have a legitimate 
cover for ill-gotten gains. Van Meegeren, the Dutch picture forger, 
used exactly the same device to explain the sudden wealth en- 
gendered by the sale of his ‘genuine Vermeers’—but that, after all, 
was in ‘the jungle of capitalism’. 

Another hint to the criminal is the resourceful notion of serving 
prison sentences by proxy. Certain gentlemen find themselves on 
the spot—trials and prison sentences loom as a consequence of a 
warehouse fire started as a cover for vanished raw materials. 
To Gennadi, their pawn, they say: ‘You take the rap! But you 
get a salary for every month according to the law of friendship.’ 
They point out that prison is not a bad place these days and that he 
will be paid 1,200 roubles ‘tax free’ for every month of the ex- 
pected ten years’ sentence. ‘You'll be able to come out after a few 
years a rich man.’ To help their victim to make up his mind they 
remind him that they are in possession of an incriminating receipt 
he was foolish enough to sign. 

Still, only a small proportion of any population is engaged in 
crime. Ehrenburg’s characters are less highly coloured. He offers 

c 
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many frank glimpses of the discomforts of everyday life among 
the intelligentsia, both physical and spiritual. Housing difficulties, 
food queues, the high cost of education, the shortage of consumer 
goods are touched upon in turn. Great things were evidently ex- 
pected from the Malenkov policy: ‘It’s absolutely right what they 
say about the footwear, the pots and the pans. They mean people 
to live properly.’ This is a sentence which Ehrenburg will have had 
to live down since the policy change about consumer goods, but 
such changes in the Party line are commonplaces to the Russian 
intellectual who lives in an atmosphere of psychological insecurity 
from early youth. 

Ehrenburg is open about this insecurity. ‘Dmitry (Koroteyev, 
the engineer) was in the tenth grade at school when he had to face 
his first great trial: in the autumn of 1936 his stepfather was 
arrested. . . . A few days later Dmitry was expelled from the 
Komsomol.’ (Panova also has a character threatened by expulsion 
from the Komsomol, with all that that involves for a young per- 
son.) Ehrenburg is equally outspoken about the hounding of an- 
other innocent victim. ‘The designer Sokolovsky lost his job 
through an article written by a journalist who had unearthed the 
existence of the daughter in Belgium; he fears, and with good 
reason, that this story will be brought forward again to remove 


him from his present job. The press, whose function has recently 
been frankly defined in Partinaya Zhizn (Party Life) as a direct 
continuation of the Party apparatus, is an important factor in the 
lives of the intelligentsia. Ehrenburg’s managerial characters bask 
in its praise or are terrified by the prospect of its censure, from 


which there is, of course, no appeal. 

‘These managers, in much the same way as any nineteenth 
century capitalist, are independent of control from their under- 
lings—and at the Moscow industrial conference last May they 
called for still wider powers—but they are still subject to a sicken- 
ing fear of a call to Moscow. Juravliov, in The Thaw, is summoned, 
the menials who fawned on him before are openly insolent on his 
departure, and then he is forgotten as if he had never been. ‘Only 
Grusha, his charwoman, kept asking when would Juravliov collect 
his luggage—all the rooms were cluttered up and she needed to 
turn out the flat: the New One was expected soon.’ Managers and 
party officials are uneasily aware that they may be ousted any day 
for a New One. No wonder the Party finds that initiative is lack- 
ing; no wonder factory directors and people of similar standing 
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avidly seek some way to stifle their fears, some means of escape. 

Both authors depict the restless search for relief. Volodya 
Pukhov, the artist in The Thaw who has prostituted his talent, 
wonders if he can buy a car: ‘Shall I buy a “Victory?” Nice to 
speed on the road, everything flickers past. You haven't time to 
notice anything.’ His soliloquy continues: ‘I could do with a drink 
now. At the hanging committee in Moscow Kriukov cursed the 
painters for being pessimistic and shouted: ‘‘We must have opti- 
mism’’—and then took te drink and was taken off to hospital.’ 
Alcoholism is, in fact, one of the regime’s most serious social 
problems not only among the workers but also among the in- 
tellectuals, as exemplified in the spectacular case of the writer 
Surov who was expelled from the Writers’ Union a year ago for 
drunkenness and hooliganism. 

Panova’s Gennadi Kuprianov is an example of a ‘teddy-boy’ 
type, the son of respectable parents, who eventually gets mixed 
up in hooliganism and crime. He revolts against the sober, duty- 
bound life of his parents: ‘he wanted to have a car of his own and 
travel where he would. Get sick of one place—off you go to an- 
other—that’s the life.’ Needless to say, the clothes give away the 
man. His ‘long ultra-fashionable jackets’ and ‘hair nearly down to 
his shoulders’ have a drearily familiar ring. 

Absorption in everyday routine seems to be the only solution 
open to the intelligent man who does not wish to be anti-social in 
his distractions. Work is after all a drug, as much a form of es- 
capism as alcholism itself. ‘He had one remedy against despera- 
tion—work.’ That is Ehrenburg’s engineer, and thousands of 
other people in a similar position. On the surface it might seem 
that the more a man works the less trouble he will be to the regime, 
but in fact the more the intelligentsia becomes absorbed in its jobs 
the more professional freedom and personal security it will 
demand. Also, the inefficiencies of Communism will prove as 
irksome as the restrictions which are often their inevitable cause. 

The position of the artist is intolerable—the true artist, that is. 
‘The requirements of Socialist Realism are a goldmine for the hack 
without conscience. Ehrenburg portrays the tragedy of the artist 
very clearly. He depicts vividly and briefly the process by which a 
young artist is brought to heel. ‘Volodya lost his temper at an 
artists’ meeting and trounced the venerable masters, laureates 
twice and thrice over. It was then that it was discovered that he had 
been given the studio by mistake and it was required for an artist 
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who had recently been made a laureate. At the same time his com- 
mission to paint the portrait of a distinguished steel-worker was 
inexplicably cancelled. Volodya realized that he had said the wrong 
things. He set about retrieving his position; he lavished praise 
upon the artists he had insulted, he ran down his own work, calling 
himself a boor and a bad comrade, and finally announced curtly 
that he was leaving for the provinces to gain experience of daily 
life at an industrial plant.’ Once there he set about painting the 
portraits of Stakhanovite workers and prize hens. 

Cynicism is one possible attitude which the artist under Com- 
munism can adopt, retreat to the ivory tower is another. ‘The hack 
artist—and Ehrenburg himself, one feels—envies and respects the 
unsuccessful painter Saburov who is willing to accept poverty and 
isolation to pursue his art. A type Ehrenburg does not deal with— 
and it would have been interesting to have his views—.is that of the 
artist who sincerely believes in the Party line. ‘The bewilderment, 
the frantic attempts to keep up with its contortions must be heart- 
breaking before the inevitable disillusionment sets in. 

But this is touched on in a question that is asked by implication 
in The Thaw: whose position is worse, that of the cynic or that of 
the believing Communist? The old schoolmaster broods about his 
two children, one a cynic, the other an enthusiast. ‘He remembered 
Volodya’s words with horror. ‘It’s some kind of double talk! 
Addresses activists, paints workers, and then calmly tells you 
everybody is a liar’’.’ His daughter, Sonya, is perhaps more tragic. 
She loves literature but studies engineering because of its social 
usefulness. ‘She liked poetry, particularly Blok and Lermontov, 
but she told her father “If there is any room for poetry at all, it can 
only be for Mayakovsky’s’’.’ She is imprisoned in her convictions 
and recognizes the fact: ‘Father says I’ve chained my heart; 
how I’d like to go to him and say ‘“‘You were right’’.’ She does not. 
She goes away from her problems and her home to work in a 
factory in another city. She is typical of the young people who are 
being sent off nowadays to the virgin lands there to expend their 
youth, their strength, and their enthusiasm. 

Many parents among the intelligentsia have known heartbreaks 
like Pukhov, the schoolmaster. Fewer have had to face the problem 
that confronts Dorofeya Kuprianova, Panova’s heroine. Despite her 
fine example, her son is a hooligan and a scoundrel. It is implied 
that this is partly because she has been so busy with public work 
that she has not given sufficient thought to the upbringing of her 
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son. ‘Mother’s literally ruined Gennadi,’ says his sister Yulka, 
adding sententiously, ‘People aren’t born bad. Everything de- 
pends on upbringing.’ Yulka was voicing a good Party sentiment. 
Panova, the critics decided, was not. 

The crux of the criticism against her was that she had implied 
that misfits and misdemeanours among her characters were 
created by the system and not in spite of it. The regime has a con- 
venient blanket explanation for things it does not like. Offences 
against the ethos, anything from tipping to tattooing, from per- 
sonal possessiveness to actual fraud, can be written off as ‘bourgeois 
survivals’. Since the Revolution is now thirty-eight years old 
‘bourgeois survival’ is becoming an increasingly threadbare ex- 
planation. It therefore needs to be treated with all the more 
respect and care. Yet Panova and Ehrenburg both show in detail 
how it is the system itself that causes the offences against it. The 
chapter on the decline and fall of Stepan Bortashevich is an il- 
luminating exposition of the ruin of a man by the temptations 
placed in his way by power. His escape in suicide caused still more 
trouble for Panova. She was censured for not seeing that the 
criminal was brought to justice—another slur on the regime. 
Having depicted these shocking things she ought to have put them 
right in the end. As it was she was guilty of idle ‘naturalism’, telling 
a story without drawing a moral. 

Ehrenburg nonchalantly insured himself in advance against 
criticism. He shamelessly opens his novel with a readers’ meeting 
in a factory—the sort of thing he knows his own work will under- 
go. The novel under discussion is sternly criticized on orthodox 
lines but by a man who reproaches himself for his insincerity as he 
strides home from the meeting calling himself a cheap liar. This 
is aS neat a way as any to point out that the critics themselves do 
not believe the criticisms they utter in compliance with the Party 
line. 

‘Can there really be a lot of people in the world who lie con- 
tinually? Like me... .’, another character asks himself. Members 
of the intelligentsia who are sick of their own insincerity must be 
beginning to seek each other out. When they can find each other 
and trust each other the regime will have a pretty problem on its 
hands. It faces the problem of the consolidated revolution in ever- 
sharpening acuteness. The men at the top are still of the first 
generation, ex-revolutionaries. But younger men are beginning to 
breathe down their necks. There may be many Malenkov types 
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temporarily outmanoeuvred but biding their time. To retain 
power the Party must keep these people happy. For one thing 
they are the technocrats. The post-Stalin regime started to buy 
their goodwill with the frigidaires and fashions, the holidays and 
cars that are regarded as well worth the waiting and queueing their 
purchase involves. Lower grades had to be content with lace mats, 
radios, and fringed lampshades. Policy emphasis has now been 
turned away from consumer goods—partly because it was 
economically too ambitious a programme in itself and partly, per- 
haps, because the proles showed signs of wanting to join in. But 
the advertisements for holiday resorts still appear, and fashions 
are undeniably snappier. 

Burzhuaznost (bourgeois-mindedness) is abroad. Its mani- 
festations are occasionally slapped down, but it exists, and to a 
surprising extent. ‘The Central Writers’ Club in Moscow, for in- 
stance, has a ‘Wives’ Council’ whose good ladies attend lectures, 
foreign language classes, and dressmaking and embroidery circles 
in a thoroughly bourgeois fashion. A great upsurge of bourgeois 
nostalgia was aroused by the film of Chekhov’s Anna on his Neck 
(shown in London in February 1955 under the title The Anna 
Cross); enormous queues wound round the Moscow cinemas wait- 
ing to be admitted to a glimpse of the capitalist splendours of 
champagne suppers and troika races, balls and jewels and pretty 
clothes. 

This nostalgia has somehow to be met. It is very powerful. To 
take only trivial examples, American ‘flash ties’ are frowned upon 
in Russia, yet they are to be seen there; jazz tunes percolate 
although they are officially deplored; tattered copies of Vogue 
circulate from hand to hand. The people involved are the sort of 
characters depicted in these two novels. Not all of them are 
trivial. What begins with a demand for material freedom can end 
in pressure for spiritual liberty as well. Panova’s message to her 


readers seems to be one of endurance, albeit indignant endurance. 


hrenburg is less passive. His final chapter depicts the coming of 
the thaw, but in the penultimate chapter Volodya, the painter, the 
ordinary hack, goes kicking frozen puddles as he used to do when 
he was a little boy, getting the water free of the ice. ‘The position 
of these dissatisfied members of the intelligentsia is something to 
be watched with compassion and with excitement. 


BE. i. 





Burma Today 


Awaiting the Welfare State 


IN the past two or three years internal security in Burma has 
greatly increased, while a plan has been prepared and the first 
bricks laid in the establishment of a Welfare State. But the 
country still remains suspended in a period of transition: the old 
order is officially dead, but the new has not yet been born. 

Burma’s prosperity, indeed her national survival, is dependent 
first on stamping out the eight-year-old rebellion—or what 
General Ne Win has more correctly described as ‘the Civil War’. 
Whilst it would be artificial to distinguish different phases in this 
confused conflict, the years 1952 and 1954 were nevertheless 
milestones. ! 


THE CIVIL WAR 

Up to 1952 the Government was concerned with immediate 
objectives—winning back district towns and opening up roads, 
rivers, and the railway; there would be an occasional rebel counter- 
offensive, but they were being slowly worn down and driven back 
into the jungles and hill-areas. ‘Then in 1952, just when the 
Government was able to formulate strategic plans to close with the 
rebels on their own ground, there came the Kuomintang crisis. 
Early in 1950 certain Chinese Nationalist troops, headed by 
General Limi, had marched out of Yunnan into what they were 
pleased to describe as ‘undemarcated territory’—the Wa States 
and Kentung. At first they caused little trouble, but after abortive 
attacks into Yunnan in 1950 and 1951 had shown that the early 
‘liberation’ of China was only a mirage they settled themselves in 
Kentung as ‘War Lords’, levying ‘tribute’ from the local people. 
Counter moves were made by the Burmese authorities, and in the 
autumn of 1952 the Kuomintang abandoned the pose of occupying 
neutral ground. An airstrip was built at Monghsat to receive sup- 
plies and arms from abroad as well as actual reinforcements from 
l'ormosa. Fortified, they now launched attacks across the Salween 
River into the heart of the Shan State, north into the Kachin 
State, and south into Kayah State (Karenni). In February 1953 
some Kuomintang units were within twenty miles of ‘Taunggyi, 

' For an account of the earlier phases of the rebellion see ‘New Hope for 


Burma’, in The World Today, September 1950. 
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headquarters of the Shan State, but thereafter the offensive was 
taken by the Burma Army. Three brigades were committed, then 
representing about five-sixths of the army’s strength. 

Meanwhile, in response to a U.N. resolution,' and under 
pressure from the United States, the Kuomintang agreed to 
negotiate. Protracted meetings at Bangkok led to the evacuation of 
some Kuomintang troops in November-December 1953, but 
observers agreed that the real fighting units were not withdrawn. 
Once again the Burma Army launched an offensive, ‘Operation 
Bayinnaung’. This, the first large-scale inter-service operation, was 
highly successful, culminating in the capture of Monghsat airfield 
and the Kuomintang headquarters on 24 March 1954. Thereafter 
the Kuomintang in May 1954 agreed to a further evacuation of 
troops. Although some five thousand of their forces still remain, 
ravaging the hill villages of Kentung, they no longer represent a 
major threat to the Union. 

During all this time the rebels were able to hold their ground. 
On 1 October 1952 the Communists and the PVO? concluded a 
“Tripartite Alliance’ with the Government with the avowed pur- 
pose of forming a united front to fight the Kuomintang. ‘The 
Government made no response to these rebel invitations, and the 


triple alliance soon wore thin, finally collapsing in May 1954. ‘Two 
months later the army took the field against the Communists in 
central Burma and in a four months’ drive harried ‘Thakin ‘Than 
Tun and his commanders until their troops were reduced to a few 
hundreds, isolated, without bases, almost without a future. ‘The 
PVO were worn down even further: now they have only a few 
posts left in the Chindwin valley. 


The Karen National Defence Organization are the last group to 
be defeated. They operated in two ‘commands’, the Delta and the 
hill country along the Siam border. Here they had a stronghold 
sealed by nature from attack, and also an outlet to the outside 
world. Late in 1953 a strong Government offensive was launched 
against the KNDO both in the delta and the hills, and the vital 
Mawchi mines were retaken after five years in rebel hands. ‘The 
main objective, Papun, the KNDO ‘capital’, was not captured, but 
the scale and vigour of the Government operations convinced 
many KNDO military leaders that further resistance was point- 


' A full statement of Kuomintang activities was circulated by Burma to dele- 
gates to the Ninth Session of the U.N. General Assembly, April 1953. 
* Peoples’ Volunteer Organization, now often called the ‘Green Communists.’ 
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less, and a steady stream of surrenders followed. Early in the 
present year attacks were once again intensified until finally on 
28 March 1955 Papun, capital of Kawthulay,' was taken. At last, 
in the words of the Premier of Burma, ‘the insurrection has 
dwindled down to dacoity’. 

‘Throughout Burma there are today thousands of men who had 
rifles put into their hands when they should still have been at 
school, and who refuse to learn any trade but that of the gun. And 
so there is still, every day, sabotage of trains, victimization of 
villagers, blackmail of rice-millers. But the Government believes 
that this lawlessness can be brought to an end, and there is talk 
(optimistic, perhaps) of peace in 1956. This cannot mean that 
Communism will be wiped out by then: the Communists, despite 
their blundering failures, their excesses, their levies of men and 
money, can still find many sympathizers, especially among 
dwellers in the countryside, and most particularly among youth. 
Part of the reason for this continuing hold must be sought in the 
nature of the alternative political philosophies in Burma. 


PARTIES AND POLITICS 

The Anti-Fascist Peoples’ Freedom League, the coalition that 
won independence for Burma, has—like the Congress in India— 
confounded many observers by continuing to rule as a political 
monolith long after its raison d’étre has gone. Various political 
elements have left (or been expelled from) the AFPFL, but its 
original character has not greatly changed. The ‘ideology’ of the 
League is supplied largely by the Socialist Party, whose president 
is U Ba Swe; its secretary, U Kyaw Nyein, is also general secretary 
of the AFPFL. The Socialists’ philosophy is derived almost 
entirely from Marx and Lenin, and they advocate the nationaliza- 
tion of all the processes of production and distribution. Other 
important components of the AFPFL are the Trade Union 
Congress (Burma), whose chairman is U Ba Swe, and the All- 
Burma Peasants’ Organization, powerful throughout the country- 
side, presided over by Thakin ‘Tin. Both these bodies claim wide 
membership and are ideological allies of the Socialists. hen there 
are constituent organizations representing communal groups: the 
Union Karen League, the Burma Muslim Congress, the Kachin 
National Congress, and the United Hill Peoples’ Congress, rep- 
resenting the Shans and other frontier peoples. Most of these bodies 


! Kawthulay, ‘flowery land’, the Karen name for their State. 
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are non-Socialist. Some outstanding members of the AFPFL are 
not identified with any of these constituent parties. U Nu, Prime 
Minister and AFPFL President, is a Socialist but not a Socialist 
Party member. U Tin, Minister for Finance and ‘Treasurer of the 
AFPFL, is an independent conservative Socialist. In its general 
policy the AF PFL has to reconcile the Marxist theory of the Social- 
ists with the cautious traditionalism—almost parochialism—of the 
frontier peoples, fitting both into a broad basis of Buddhist teach- 
ing and observance which is, of course, the predominant ‘ideology’ 
of Burma. 

The present AFPFL mandate derives from the General Elec- 
tion of June-December 1951. ‘The spreading out of the elections 
over six months, which was made necessary by the prevailing 
insecurity, gave the A PIL the opportunity to deploy its organiza- 
tion to the full in successive batches of constituencies, and put the 
independent candidate, standing as a leader of local society, at a 
disadvantage: in the Parliament (Chamber of Deputies) which 
assembled in March 1952 there were thirty independents (some 
of whom support the Government) and eighteen members repre- 
senting four minor opposition parties. ‘The remainder were all 
members or allies of the AFPFL. ‘The Opposition comprises some 
thirty M.P.s in a house of 250. Even this minority is united only in 
opposing the Government. ‘To the Right there is a group of 
seventeen, the Independent Arakanese Parliamentary Group, who 
stand for good administration, private enterprise, and a separate 
state for Arakan. ‘The Burma Workers’ and Peasants’ Party, led 
by U Aung Than (younger brother of the dead leader, Aung San), 
is avowedly Communist, but works according to constitutional 
methods. 

The extent to which the AFPFL dominates Parliament is 
strikingly brought home to the visitor to the public gallery of the 
House who looks down on a sea of AF PFL supporters with, in one 
corner, two small benches of Opposition members. All important 
policy decisions are first registered by the AFPFL at their party 
conferences, and although there is perfect freedom of debate Bills 


are passed with little discussion and no amendment.' Several 


major Bills may be completed in one day’s sitting. This AFPFL 
domination of the life of the nation has led many ambitious or self- 
' But not invariably. A Bill introduced in August 1954, which would have 


made any press comment on persons in authority a criminal offence, was quietly 
dropped after an Opposition walk-out and a blaze of condemnation in the pre 
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seeking persons to join the party merely for their own gain. And, 
whereas the Cabinet and many Members of Parliament may be 
men of principle, deeply concerned for their nation’s welfare, 
probably the bulk of the party bosses in the districts are interested 
only in a life of power, prestige, idleness, and comfort. U Nu and 
his fellow leaders are fully aware of this situation and have recently 
conducted a campaign of castigation of these leeches of the League. 
But words alone will not clear them out. And the country people 
compare these bullies and bosses, whose only aim is to enrich 
themselves, with the underground Communists who, despite their 
faults, stay close to the people, enduring discomforts and dangers 
for the cause. Here is one reason for the continuation of unrest, 
and the point of danger in the rule of the AF PF L. 

In order to win the support of the public U Nu as early as May 
1949 put forward a fourteen-point programme, and this has been 
the foundation stone of much subsequent development. ‘he Prime 
Minister laid the greatest emphasis on two points: the ‘democrati- 
zation’ of local government, leading to a reform of the bureau- 
cratic administration, and the nationalization of the land and its 
distribution to the peasants. Despite much legislation and pub- 
licity, the great changes heralded in these reforms have still to 
become apparent. 


LAUNCHING THE WELFARE STATE 

Democratization of the local administration was introduced in 
an Act of 1949. It provided for the setting up of a hierarchy of local 
authorities, with village and ward councils at the base, elected by 
the people, with township councils and district councils as second 
and third ‘tiers’, elected by the authorities subordinate to them. 
This hierarchy would, in time, inherit all the administrative powers 
of the district officer and his staff, while the village councils would 
also enjoy wide judicial powers. ‘This 1949 Act was never put into 
force, and has been superseded by an Act of 1953 which was more 
carefully drafted, and which adopted certain new provisions, such 
as compulsory voting at elections. Within twelve of the thirty- 
three districts of Burma proper’ elections have by now taken place 
to bring the local authorities into being. An unusual feature of the 
elections has been the contests between candidates of the AFPFL 
and those of the All Burma Peasants’ Organization—which forms 


' The Act does not apply to certain regions, i.e. the Shan, Kachin, Kayah, and 
Karen States. 
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part of the AFPFL! As yet, none of these councils has been set 
to work.! 

It may be asked why there has been so much delay in the intro- 
duction of ‘democratization’. Among the reasons are the continu- 
ing lack of Government control in the country districts, problems 
of finance, the proper reluctance of the Government to hand over 
functions prematurely and so by failure to discredit the scheme, 
and, finally, the reluctance of the other Ministries concerned— 
those for education, health, social services, etc.—to surrender their 
control over subjects which should pass to the local authorities. 
The Government is committed to decentralization: the various 
Ministries cling to centralization. In part this is due to depart- 
mental jealousy, in part to a reluctance to give up the advantages 
of overall planning and a fear that local bodies may be unequal to 
their job. The British official of former days might imagine that 
he was reading one of his own minutes if he picked up a ministerial 
file today: ‘Is public opinion ready for these reforms? We must 
proceed with caution. . .’ These are the familiar arguments which 
would probably meet his eye. 

Meanwhile the district officer, his role not yet reduced to that of 
executive officer to the district council, has long ceased to be the 
lord and father of his people as of old. He is overshadowed by the 
local politicians, answerable to the central Government for almost 
everything, and he finds the representatives of no less than eighteen 
different Government departments operating in his district under 
the direct orders of their own Ministries.? The district officer is, 
in effect, a chairman of committees (one D.O. told the writer that 
he sits on twenty committees). He receives a certain scant respect 
from the country people, but power lies in Rangoon: and that is 
where the ambitions of civil servants are centred. In theory, the 
civil service is still a non-political and impartial body of trained 
responsible officials as it was under British rule. In fact it is very 
different. ‘There are a few dozen ‘top administrators’, former 
members of the Indian Civil Service or the Burma Civil Service 
(Class 1). ‘There are about one hundred of the former B.C.S. 
(Class II). ‘These men still attempt to uphold the standards they 
were taught, but decisions—not only the making of policy, but 

' Over the last eighteen months one postponement has succeeded another. 
But the councils are definitely scheduled to receive their new powers before 
August 1955. 


e.g. Public Relations Officers, Religious Affairs Officers, as well as more 
familiar figures such as the Deputy Inspectors of Schools 
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executive decisions also—have passed into the hands of the 
Ministers. Behind the civil servant’s back is the slightly sinister 
Bureau of Special Investigation, Burma’s F.B.1. ‘This has cer- 
tainly exposed some real scandals, but it has also harried unfortu- 
nate men, pressing on with some publicized scheme, who break 
rules or make paper slips. Under the dual pressure of a Minister 
and the B.S.I., senior officials are increasingly adopting a passive 
attitude, fearing to make any decision lest it be the wrong one. 
Of the post-war entry, almost none are of the calibre of their 
predecessors. Neither pay, prestige, nor prospects are attractive. 
The Government is vaguely aware of this situation, but despite 
much talk and the calling in of foreign experts to produce paper 
solutions the civil service is steadily deteriorating. 

Here, then, in public administration, is an example of the state- 
ment which prefaced this account: the spirit has gone from the old 
institutions, but has not yet been succeeded by a new dynamism. 

Much the same conclusion might hold in the social sphere, with 
the policy of land nationalization. The really radical agricultural 
reforms were the Land Alienation Act, the Rent Control Act, and 
the Disposal of ‘Tenancies Act, all passed before Independence. 
‘These gave the peasant fixity of tenure and a fair rent, and virtually 
put an end to the financier-landlord. ‘The Land Nationalization Act 
of 1948 confirmed the cultivator in his new security; it also pro- 
hibited the holding of land by non-agriculturalists. Landlords 
who were not themselves agriculturalists were to be expropriated, 
and their land distributed to cultivators. Compensation was to be 
paid on a sliding scale, the maximum payment being twelve years’ 
land revenue (pre-war rates), while the minimum was one year’s 
land revenue. ‘The first nationalization scheme was attempted in 
Syriam District: it was an unqualified failure. Mr J. S. Furnivall, a 
friendly critic, attributes this to ‘favouritism’, ‘mistakes’, ‘bribery’.! 
For some years the goal of nationalization remained but no 
steps were made towards its attainment. 

But land nationalization has always been a favourite propaganda 
theme of the Burma Communists which the Government cannot 
afford to ignore, so in 1953 and 1954 amending legislation was 
passed, embodying some of the lessons previously learned. 
Distribution was now entrusted to elected village councils, while 
those granted land are required to join ‘mutual aid’ teams which 
it is hoped will lead to more co-operative farming. ‘The area 


' See Pacific Affairs, June 1949. 
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so far nationalized and allotted to cultivators represents less than 
one-hundredth part of the cultivated acreage of Burma.’ But the 
way in which nationalization has worked out is nevertheless 
of interest. The elections for village committees were, in most 
cases, never held: committees formed themselves, usually from 
local AFPFL or ABPO leaders. In almost every case, the commit- 
tees confirmed the sitting tenants in their holdings or exempted the 
owner-cultivators from nationalization. Mutual aid teams had, at 
the beginning of 1955, been formed only in Pyinmana District: 
there was no change in the old pattern of farming. No compensa- 
tion has yet been disbursed to expropriated landlords. ‘The 
scheme appears to have caused excitement only when (as in 
Mandalay District where there has been a heavy crop of appeals) 
cultivators have failed to understand the Acts and imagine that 
they are being defrauded. Land nationalization may serve a useful 
purpose in giving the peasant a moral incentive to farm his land 
better, but it will cause no economic or social revolution in Burma. 
Democratization of local administration and the land nationali- 
zation policy formed two of the ten main subjects considered at 
the all-Burma Pyidawtha Conference in August 1952 which 
launched the present plans for a Welfare State. Of the others, 
probably the most important is education. ‘The Government is 
proceeding with a national plan for expansion of education at all 
levels, with the avowed aim of making the course from village 
primary school to university open to every child of Burma. The 
first task was to overtake the wasted years of war and insurrection 


to improvise training for thousands of recruit-teachers and build 


hundreds of schools in place of those destroyed. ‘The programme 
is now well advanced; wartime losses have been made good, and 
further expansion is under way.” Under the pressure of the times 
the formal qualifications of teachers have been reduced and their 
training-time halved, while the standards in the classes have every- 
where fallen. Clearly, some relaxation of standards is inevitable as 
the new idea of a Welfare State replaces the old ‘law and order’ 
administration. ‘The new State machine will need to absorb 
thousands of men of education. But the observer is left to ponder 
whether the present policy of quantity before quality is dragging 
down the outstanding youth to the general low level of uniformity. 

1 Nationalized area=142,747 acres; cultivated area=164 m. acres (1954 
figures). 


* Before the war there were about 750,000 students in all schools (excluding 
monastic schools); there are now some 875,000 students in the State schools. 
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Before the war university students numbered about 1,200, and 
they were generally of a good standard. Now there are some 9,000: 
how much more will they contribute to Burma’s development 
than the infinitely smaller numbers of fifteen years ago? 


ECONOMIC AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

‘lo most Burmans, the new Welfare State means, above all, a 
transformation of the old ‘colonial’ economy based upon the export 
of certain raw materials—rice, timber, and minerals. ‘They look 
forward to an economy in which agricultural production will be 
diversified and reinforced by industries and manufactures. ‘The 
greater part of the planning activities of the Government and its 
advisers has been focused upon the creation of new industries. 
Private capital in Burma, as in most Asian countries, tends to in- 
vest in enterprises showing quick returns, such as for example 
the cinema business; the Government must bear responsibility 
for the bulk of the investment programme. ‘lhe broad aim is to 
make Burma independent of foreign imports in respect of certain 
articles in common use: there will be no attempt to enter export 
markets. With a high-cost economy, Burma could not hope to 
compete with India or Japan: indeed, Burma’s products will only 
be able to compete in the home market from behind a high tariff 
barrier. Naturally, Burma’s ‘industrial revolution’ is still at a very 
early stage. ‘he only big schemes so far completed are a State 
textile mill and the international airport at Mingaladon. Both have 
been costly, inefhcient, and wasteful in their beginnings. Other 
projects include the construction of a steel rolling mill, develop- 
ment of a possible coalfield, and other power schemes, all still in 
various stages of implementation. Another branch of the Govern- 
ment’s industrial activities is the nationalization of existing under- 
takings: sea and river transport, electricity supplies, a cement 
factory, a brewery. In addition, the Government has entered into 
joint ventures with existing British concerns in the oil industry, 
mining, and now in tea production. Joint ventures with Japanese 
companies are also coming into operation. But all this activity does 
not earn the necessary income to finance the administration and the 
new Welfare State. This, since 1947, has depended entirely on a 
single sector of the old ‘colonial’ economy: the sale of rice. 

Despite the rebellion Burma has been able to maintain about 
one-third of her pre-war rice exports, and in conditions of world 
scarcity has been able to demand prices which, at their peak, were 
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ten times higher than pre-war. Foreign exchange reserves rose to a 
figure of {97 million in mid-1952, but in more recent years rice 
prices have fallen while imports have increased as the tempo of 
the investment programme accelerated. Today the country’s 
exchange reserves are reduced to one-third of the 1952 figure. 
At the same time Burma is having to seek for new customers to 
buy rice, and increasingly she looks to China and Japan. 

In the sphere of international affairs also, Burma looks first to 
China. Her foreign policy is based squarely on the proposition that 
war means ruin and therefore the two opposing blocs must ‘adopt 
an attitude of give and take’. As U Nu said in an address at 
Maymyo on 13 September 1954, in what is probably the most 
explicit statement of the ideals of his country’s foreign policy, 
Burma’s role as a small State ‘must be correct in our deeds, words, 
and thoughts, even though others may be wrong. We must keep 
ourselves clear of war, however keen others may be to wage one. 
We must be careful not to be caught under the clash of swords’. In 
pursuance of this policy Burma keeps clear of any commitment 
which might identify her with either power bloc (as witness the 
termination of the British Military Mission in January 1954). She 
cultivates the friendship of like-minded small States—Yugoslavia 
and Israel, in particular—which are also putting their trust in 
peaceful co-existence. But clearly a realistic foreign policy must be 
based on good relations with China, and these have recently been 
cemented by Chou En-lai’s visit to Burma in July and U Nu’s 
visit to China in December 1954. 

In getting to know the nations of the world, Burma’s best am- 
bassador is U Nu. This mild, unassuming, friendly, unworldly 
man, who will chat easily with a village crone or a schoolboy or a 
Naga headhunter, can also speak as an equal to the leaders of the 
world. He has established personal relationships with Nehru, 
Chou En-lai, and Tito; and he commands their respect. U Nu’s 
steadfast courage has played a large part in bringing Burma 
through the last eight years of civil war. He is one of the few 


Burmese leaders in whom the other races, and especially the es- 
tranged Karens, have faith: he is utterly without racial prejudice 
and a genuine believer in the ‘Union’ ideal. U Nu personifies the 
suddhist belief of Burma, a steadfast absorption in spiritual values 
and a rejection of materialism and its Communist ends. With his 
high moral authority, U Nu can, if he chooses, go on to give a lead 
in finding peace today in Asia. Bo. ‘'T. 
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HE British Council of 
Churches Inter-Church Aid 
appeal for £50,000 for the 
Kikuyu Rehabilitation _pro- 
gramme of the Christian Council 


Immediate and most urgent needs— 


* Providing teams of Africans and Europeans for 
the training of Christian leaders and youth ad- 
visers and to specialize in women’s work. 
Training African rehabilitation officers in newly 
established villages. 

* Training village elders. 

* Maintenance of community centres in Nairobi to 
be opened by British Missionary Societies. 

This ts a challenge to British men and women of goodwill to rally with 
their gifts. It is a matter of life and death. It is estimated that 
£50,000 will be needed per year for two years at least. Will YOU help ? 
Please send your donation NOW to the secretary. 


British Council of Churches 
Inter-Church Aid 


10 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
SLOANE 9611 








